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Editorial: Meeting C hain-Store C ompetition 


Thousands of independent merchants 
are still hard pressed by the encroach- 
ment of the chain store and are looking 
to legislation as their only hope of 
salvation. Chain-store competitors pro- 
vide customers with a continual flow of 
new merchandise, whereas independents 
make a few trips to market when they 
load up with stock which is not re- 
plenished with new styles until the next 
visit. Chain stores zealously buy up the 
best locations in town. Even though 
they pay seemingly exorbitant prices 
they succeed in obtaining a volume that 
justifies the cost. Chain stores put up 
modern buildings with attractive fixtures 
and frequently with air conditioning. 
Few independent merchants have the 
capital necessary to match the fixed 
investment of the chain and find cus- 
tomers passing their doors on the way 
to the pleasant chain-store shopping 
place. 

Chain stores shift goods from one 
locality to another to facilitate their sale. 
Summer goods unsold in the northern 
stores are shipped south in midsummer 
to be offered to the public at lower 
prices than the independents there can 
meet. In resort sections, goods unsold 
at the end of the tourist season are 
moved to localities where the type of 
goods still enjoys an active demand. 
Most independents must dispose of 
goods at one outlet, even though the 
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markdowns turn an early season profit 
into a loss. 

Chain stores prepare advertising copy 
and illustrations centrally to depict effec- 
tively the actual merchandise shipped 
to the stores. Independents have to 
depend upon mat services of newspapers 
among whose assortment of cuts it may 
be virtually impossible to find a faithful 
reproduction of goods in stock. As a 
result, illustrations are seldom used and 
the advertisements that depend upon 
copy only lose much of their potential 
pulling power. 


DEMANDS FOR LEGISLATION 


Faced with these manifold advantages 
of the chain, many independents, espe- 
cially in towns of under 20,000 popula- 
tion, are losing heart and continue to 
urge their State legislatures to tax the 
chains out of business. 

These hopes, regardless of their eco- 
nomic justification, are not likely to 
materialize. Revenue is the chief in- 
terest of the lawmaker. He is happy to 
gain the approbation of the host of inde- 
pendent merchants by taxing chains as 
much as they will pay, so long as they 
do not curtail their operations in a State. 
But taxation that actually puts chains 
out of business removes a most important 
source of income. Again, the economic 
disruption that would occur would be 
that chains would close down, help 
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would be discharged, supporting local 
newspapers would stop, and relinquish- 
ing leaseholds would so injure the local 
community that few legislatures would 
be willing to face the consequences. 
Again, in spite of the antagonism of 
the fraternity of independent merchants, 
the majority of the voting population is 
not really opposed to chains. They 
like to buy in the chains because of the 
up-to-date and ever new assortments 
and because of the physical conveniences 
they provide the shopper. They have 
little objection to taxation that makes 
no noticeable difference in the ability of 
chains to cater to them but they would 
be quick to protest should taxation go 
to an extreme. 

There is some evidence that chain- 
store taxation to date has strengthened 
rather than weakened the chains. Since 
most State taxation increases with the 
number of stores in the chain, the tend- 
ency is to develop larger and stronger 
units that can readily afford to pay a 
tax of even $500 per store. Thus, taxa- 
tion, instead of increasing chain-store 
prices per unit of sale, tends to be treated 
as an additional item of fixed overhead 
to be absorbed by greater volume, not 
greater markup. Taxation may act asa 
boomerang, increasing rather than de- 
creasing the competition of the inde- 
pendent. 


ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS 


In spite of the pronouncements of the 
economists, many independent mer- 
chants still insist that the chain is a 
drain on the community, that it takes 
money out of town. They fail to ob- 
serve that the chain pays most of its 
expenses locally, exactly as does the 
independent. It is only the narrow 


margin of profit that the chain may take 
out of town and the independent may 
not. But chain-store profits are to a 
considerable extent going back into 
local communities. In fact, many mer- 
chants complain that chains are spend- 
ing much more for fixed plant in local 
communities than they can afford. 
Again, even the profits that are not 
reinvested by the chain but paid out in 
dividends spread to all parts of the 
country, much of them right back to 
local communities where thrifty in- 
vestors in chain-store securities reside. 
At all events, the extra business activ- 
ity engendered by chain competition 
brings more money into a community 
than it takes out. 

Independents argue that they could 
get the business and employ the labor, 
if the chains were eliminated. They 
fail to note that customers’ wants are 
not fixed. Attractive merchandise and 
surroundings lead to increased spending 
which in turn stimulate increased em- 
ployment. Until the independent can 
duplicate the advantages of the chain 
emunerated above, it cannot really 
replace the chain without causing an 
economic loss. 


PROGRAM FOR INDEPENDENTS 


What then is the independent to do to 
maintain its place in the scheme of 
distribution? The answer, while not 
simple, may be summed up in the state- 
ment, “Develop a store personality that 
will establish for you a place in the 
community that the chain does not 
occupy.” The hope of most independ- 
ents is not to clash head-on with the 
chains, attempting to excel them in the 
points at which they are especially 
strong, but rather to specialize in that 
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merchandise and service not adequately 
provided by the chain. In more detail, 
the program may be stated as follows: 

1. Carry noncompeting items. Most 
chains specialize at a few price points. 
Round out the assortment in higher or 
lower price lines and cater to the cus- 
tomers who wish to pay more or less 
than the chain’s prices. Develop lines 
that the chain does not carry or in which 
its assortments are not adequate. For 
example, one merchant of women’s 
apparel, faced with the coming of a 
powerful chain specializing in dresses, 
coats, suits, hosiery, and lingerie, is 
rapidly developing a strong children’s 
and infants’ department. Another 
faced with similar competition has 
become a sportswear specialist and in 
this narrow field excels the chain that 
carries sportswear as an incidental item. 
Thus, to replace business that is lost 
to the chain new business is acquired. 

2. Provide the services the chain does 
not provide. If the chain competition 
is strictly cash, develop a credit business. 
If it does not deliver, deliver. If it does 
not make alterations, make them at a 
minimum charge to the customer. If 
the chain does not have a liberal adjust- 
ment policy, adopt a most liberal one. 
The small independent has no reason 
to fear that liberality in adjustments will 
lead to excessive returns as in the case 
of large department stores. Depart- 
ment-store returns are high because 
customers are chronically disposed to 
take advantage of an impersonal institu- 
tion. They do not hesitate to make 
demands of the department store that 
they would never make of an individual 
merchant. 

3. Develop the personal touch. The 
merchant himself should be on the floor 


during the busy periods of every day 
and should personally greet every cus- 
tomer by name. The desire to be 
important, to be appreciated, to be 
treated as a human being of consequence, 
is one of the fundamental motives that 
dominate human life. The merchant 
that can make each customer feel a little 
more self-assurance and self-satisfaction 
when he walks out the door has an asset 
equal to the combined advantages of 
low price, up-to-the-minute assortment, 
and attractive physical surroundings. 
Many customers are glad to spend a 
little more or to select from lesser assort- 
ments so long as they can obtain the 
intangible but highly prized service of 
being made to feel important. Here is 
the point where the independent has an 
outstanding advantage over the chain. 
Few hired managers can develop the 
spirit of individual customer attention. 
Their very position as employees makes 
the development of this relationship 
between a merchant and his customer 
difficult. 


EMULATING THE CHAIN 


In addition to developing such differ- 
ences that give the independent a dis- 
tinct personality, there are certain 
chain-store practices that the independ- 
ent must nevertheless emulate: 

1. The most important is to keep 
records of past sales and to base buying 
upon these records. Chains have long 
since learned that they must provide 
“just enough food for the guests invited 
to their table.” They estimate probable 
sales, on a basis of past experience, and 
buy accordingly. The typical independ- 
ent merchant keeps no records, guesses 
at sales probabilities, and buys hap- 
hazardly what looks good to him in the 
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market. His unbalanced stocks lead 
to lost sales and heavy markdowns. 

2. The independent must develop 
market connections that are not far 
behind those of the chain units. For 
stores carrying staples, the voluntary 
chain offers a solution. In the clothing 
and dry-goods field, codperative effort 
leading to central buying is highly desir- 
able but hard to undertake. What 
every store can do, however, is to im- 
prove its individual market connections. 
Too many independents, upon the basis 
of the recommendation of some one 
poorly informed, have joined a resident 
buying office that is third-rate or unsuit- 
able. Not enough care is given to 
obtain a good representative. Even 
where a good representative is obtained, 
the merchant does not obtain ful] advan- 
tage of his contacts and experience by 
failing to provide him with complete 
information in regard to his operations. 
An occasional request made by the store 
for goods to sell at a certain price does 
not allow good service in the market. 
The store should send in a weekly letter 


to the resident buyer telling of the week’s 
selling activity, of the stock condition, 
of customers’ wants, and of loca] pecu- 
liarities and business conditions. In the 
case of items of large unit sale, a daily 
sales report of each style sold and a 
weekly inventory by price-line and 
classification should be submitted. For 
these larger items, it is desirable to 
authorize the resident buyer to purchase 
and ship to the store a set weekly quota 
without waiting for requisitions. When 
the central office has complete records, 
such an automatic open-to-buy can be 
intelligently applied and the store pro- 
vided with a steady flow of new goods. 
The smaller independent store is not 
doomed, but its salvation is in its own 
hands—not in laws, public opinion, or 
chance. Better buying is not difficult 
to achieve but requires records and more 
codperation with buying connections. 
The gist of the matter lies in developing 
a store personality that will attract cus- 
tomers to itself, regardless of the 
strength or brilliance of a chain com- 
petitor. J. W. W. 
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Planning Advance Purchasing in a 
Clothing Department 





B. FRANKLIN MILLER 


This specific account explains how a modern buying plan is prepared for lines 
that are ordered well in advance of the selling season. 


To the buyer of a boys’ clothing de- 
partment, faced with the problem of 
buying merchandise from three to 
six months in advance, some kind of a 
plan or method of approach is necessary. 
Otherwise, there is danger of having all 
of his buying power tied up in suits, for 
example, with nothing left over for the 
smaller classifications or for fill-ins and 
new items. 

Two possible methods may be used in 
building such a plan. The first is to 
build up a model stock by units and then 
arrive at a stock figure for the beginning 
of each month. Based on the stock 
figure, a planned sales figure may be 
arrived at through application of stock- 
sales ratio figures. While the method 
is excellent in checking the actual or 
planned stock and sales, it is not as 
practical as the second method. This 
is to start with the planned dollar 
volume and to break this down into 
planned sales by classification, then 
into subclassifications, then by price 
lines and units. In the main, as proved 
by retail statistics, increases or de- 
creases in boys’ departments and in 
other departments do not deviate far 
from the average increase or decrease 
for competing stores. It is in excep- 
tional cases only that a department 
shows an increase or decrease that differs 
materially from that of the rest of the 


industry. The discussion here has to 
do with departments that are average 
in comparison with figures of increase or 
decrease for the industry. 

In planning purchases at any advance 
date (in November for the spring season, 
for example), the first step is to know 
how much business is to be done in the 
department. This means that the six 
months’ merchandise plan should be 
made out at the time the buyer is con- 
templating major advance purchases. 
See table 1. A discussion here of all the 
factors to be taken into consideration in 
the making out of this plan is not in 
order, except to point out that the plan 
should allow for (1) an increase or de- 
crease in planned business for the season, 
(2) major promotional plans for the store 
or department that vary greatly from 
those of the previous corresponding six 
months, (3) rise or fall in market prices 
of merchandise, (4) change in the dates 
of such seasonal events as Easter. It 
must be remembered that the buyer is 
interested in arriving at a beginning and 
ending stock figure for each month, and 
by means of this and planned sales in 
arriving at a planned purchase figure 
for each month. In setting up the six 
months’ plan, much of the information 
is based on a study of the past corre- 
sponding period. This study is con- 
cerned with the distribution of the 
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TABLE 1 
Stx Montus’ PLAN FoR THE SPRING SEASON 
February March April May June July Total 
| ee ae -.. $6,432 $18,606 $10,642 $10,290 $12,306 $4,724 $63,000 
Planned sales ’38............ 7,000 11,000 21,000 12,000 13,200 5,800 70,000 
Planned stocks B.O.M....... 35,500 38,500 42,500 38,500 42,500 39,300 36,500* 
Planned purchases.......... 10,000 15,000 17,000 16,000 10,000 3,000 71,000 


(Planned purchases = Stock at end + Sales — Stock at beginning.) 
(Markdown increase planned purchases only when taken.) 





* Stock August 1. 


planned purchase figure, not with the 
planned stock at the first of each month. 

By study of the sales and stock report 
by classification, it is found that, for 
the six months of 1937, volume of busi- 
ness by classification was distributed as 
indicated in table 2. 

The plan for 1938 in percentage and 
dollar amount is based on trends as 
shown by past experience of each classi- 
fication, and on style changes as shown 
by the market and by style centers. 
For example, rugby suits have been 
gaining in popularity for the past several 
years. Past records show that they 
have increased from 5 per cent to 8.5 


per cent of the spring business in the 
last three years. Hence, planning an 
increase of but .5 per cent for the spring 
is conservative. Knicker suits, on the 
other hand, have shown just the oppo- 
site trend. Boys wearing the smaller 
sizes (8-9-10-11) have been fitted in 
rugby suits; those wearing the larger 
sizes (14-15-16-17-18, especially the 
latter two) have been fitted in long- 
trouser suits. For this reason 4} per 
cent has been taken away from the 
knicker class and 3 per cent added to 
long-trouser suits. Topcoats, especi- 
ally the junior sizes, are on the wane, 
while sport coats have absorbed not only 








TABLE 2 
SPRING SEASON 


SALES BY CLASSIFICATION 





Actual 1937 Plan for 1938 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Business $ Business $ 
Suiterugby. oo... cc cece cece cece ees 8.5 5,355 9.0 6,300 
Suite—knicker. . 0.0.0.0... 0c ccc cece cee eee 19.5 12,285 15.0 10,500 
Suits—long trousers......................4. 25.0 15,750 28.0 19,600 
Topcoats and overcoats..................... 7.0 4,410 6.0 4,200 
Se ee eee Ee EE 1.6 1,008 3.0 2,100 
Slacks, knickers, shorts...................., 25.0 15,750 27.0 18 ,900 
Junior wash and washtup suits............... 10.5 6,615 9.0 6,300 
SIRES A Sea Ee Bi 441 1.0 700 
I, Crete TSA RE TTS 1.2 756 1.0 700 
TEE bie BELLY Bets 18 > MORE eT Ra 1.0 630 1.0 700 
LR ee 100.0 —_—-63,000 100.0 70,000 
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the topcoat increase, but also some of 
the suit business. Wash suits for the 
larger boy are declining. It is felt that 
the boy of this age will wear shorts. 
Another reason for a planned increase 
in trousers is the tendency to wear 
sport coats and contrasting slacks with 
suit coats. 

The next step is to distribute to 
months the planned season’s sales of each 
classification. See table 3. The total 
monthly sales are broken down by 
classification. Sales by classification are 


purchases for each month are deter- 
mined. These planned purchases are 
distributed to classifications with two 
considerations in mind. First, planned 
sales in each classification and, second, 
increases in stock desirable for future 
months’ sales. Before this plan is 
completed, any lumps in the stock must 
be considered. For example, if the 
stock on hand of Boy Scout equipment 
were greater than a two or three months’ 
supply, it would not be wise to consider 
purchasing, except for a few necessary 


TABLE 3 
PLANNED CLASSIFICATION SALES BY MONTHS 


Total February 


March A prii May June July 
$1,450 $2,800 $1,000 $600 $200 


2,000 4,700 1,000 1,300 500 
2,800 7,550 3,300 3,100 850 
1,000 2,000 200 — — 
300 500 300 400 300 
2,900 2,600 4,600 5,200 2,200 
300 500 1,300 1,900 1,500 
50 100 100 250 50 
50 50 150 250 150 
150 200 50 200 50 





ee ae $6,300 $250 
Knicker suits............... 10,500 1,000 
Long-trouser suits............ 19,600 2,000 
Topcoats and overcoats... .. . 4,200 1,000 
re 2,100 200 
Slacks, knickers, shorts.. .... 18,900 1,500 
Junior wash suits............ 6,300 800 
ey eer 700 150 
Bathrobes... .............06. 700 50 
ere 700 50 

I eis cect ys ooea es $70,000 $7,000 


secured from table 2, sales for each 
month from table 1. 

In the main, these figures are based 
on last season’s (spring 1937) sales by 
class. They apply to most competing 
stores. Perhaps the one exception is 
the relatively large figure shown for 
wash suits in February. This is due to 
an annual wash-suit sale that has been 
quite successful through continual past 
promotion. 

Table 4 shows just when the buyer 
expects to bring in this merchandise. 
From table 3, the sales figures by classi- 
fication and month have been arrived 
at. From table 1, the total planned 


$11,000 $21,000 $12,000 $13,200 $5,800 


items, until the stock is worked down. 
Likewise, if the stock of knicker suits 
were proportionately high and the stock 
of long-trouser suits proportionately 
low, open-to-buy would be transferred 
from one to the other. In the column 
at the left labeled “Planned stock on 
hand 2/1/38,” the amounts listed are 
the stocks on hand today (November) 
plus receipts, less the sum of planned 
sales and markdowns. Except in the 
case of summer merchandise and other 
merchandise, that will not be in season 
again until after that date, the stock 
figure must be estimated. It is only a 
guide and is used to prevent overstocks 
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that should not be made worse by further 
buying. Stocks for each succeeding 
month are derived by adding planned 
purchases to first-of-month stock and 
deducting sales. 

The amount éo place is based on what 
amount the buyer feels should be kept 
open for fill-ins and for new novelties. 
In the case above, the amount left 
open in the first three classifications is 
largely for navy blue staple suits and 
trousers. It is felt that smaller items 
such as raincoats, bathrobes, and Boy 
Scout equipment can be purchased from 
the amount not to be placed for Febru- 
ary; t.e., $2,000 (difference between 
$10,000 and $8,000); the same reason- 
ing applies to succeeding months. 

Let us now analyze one classification 
for the months of February and March 


to show the procedure in alloting by 
price and model the money set aside 
to place. The long-trousers classifica- 
tion will serve because it covers as 
many types and models as any of the 
other classifications. Long trousers 
cover fancy patterns, navy blue staples, 
and white and fancy washable clothing 
in both students’ sizes (33 to 38) and 
cadet sizes (10 to 18). See table 5. 

In table 5 sales have been increased on 
better merchandise because it is felt 
that better merchandise will sell more 
freely. The increase on cadet suits is 
much greater than on student suits 
because many of the customers will be 
boys that formerly wore knicker suits. 

In February, it is planned to pur- 
chase merchandise of the better quality 


TABLE 5 
CLASSIFICATION: LONG TROUSERS 
Cadet suits, ages 10 to 18—$5,000 done last spring —plan $6,800 spring ’38 


2/1/38 
Type Price 2/1 to 8/1/37 Plan Plan Plan Unit To Place in Units 

Sales Stkh.on Hand Unit Sales — Pchse. 6 mos. Feb. Mar. April 

Fancy $15.75 90 30 100 100 — 40 50 
19.75 oF 50 90 75 20 30 25 

24.75 22 30 45 4) 16 10 10 

Navy 19.75 40 20 45 45 5 5 5 
24.75 16 15 25 25 5 5 5 

Wash 10.75 56 _ 75 75 10 = _- 

Student suits, ages 33 to 38—$10,750 done last year spring—plan $12,500 spring ’38 

Fancy 15.75 57 70 65 50 — 30 20 
19.75 117 110 150 120 30 30 60 

24.75 84 90 100 75 20 30 25 

29.75 22 10 30 40 15 10 10 

Navy 15.75 40 20 50 50 10 15 15 
19.75 54 35 60 50 10 15 15 

24.75 28 15 30 30 5 10 10 

Wash 10.75 45 10 50 50 —_ — -- 
15.50 77 18 100 120 10 _ _ 

Tuxedo 25.00 20 12 20 20 _ — mo 
Tails 35.00 5 5 5 5 _ — -— 
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for earlier showing and to fill up the 
low spots in the stock. For example, in 
cadet suits at $24.75, there are none in 
stock. Hence, these suits are scheduled 
for delivery in February. Suits for 
$15.75 are not brought in, because they 
are promotional and will not be used 
until March and April. As a check, the 
units to place each month are multiplied 
by the corresponding price-lines and the 
totals compared with the classification 
totals in table 4. ¢For example, the 
February unit plans total $3,181 which 
compares closely with the purchase to 
place figure of $3,360. 

The difference between the planned- 
unit purchase figure for six months and 
the “to place” figure in February, March, 
and April will be brought in during the 
balance of the season. This plan is 
shown for three months. It is worked 
out in the same way for the balance of 
the season, but at a later date, because 
it is improbable that merchandise for 
May, June, and July delivery will be 
purchased in November. 

An example of how the planned pur- 
chases are further broken down by size, 
color, model, and shape will complete 
the account of the planning procedure. 

In the $19.75 price-line, wool fancies, 
sizes 33 to 38, the planned purchases are 
120 suits and the planned stock on hand 
February 1, 1938, is 110 suits, a total 
of 230 suits on hand and to order. 

First, for color. It is the prediction 
as shown by past sales and present 
color trends that the department should 
have about 60 per cent greys and blue 
greys and 40 per cent browns and tans. 
It is known that, although the present 
season has shown just the opposite 
trend, there is a greater tendency to 
shades of grey in the spring. The total 
stock and planned purchases will be 
230 suits (110 on hand plus 120 to buy). 


Multiplying this by 60 per cent, it is 
found that 138 suits should be greys 
and blue greys and the balance or 92 
suits should be browns. By analyzing 
the stock and deducting the quantity 
of each color on hand, it is possible to 
know the colors to purchase. The 
colors needed the most will be brought 
in in February and likewise in March, to 
bring about the color balance as soon 
as possible. 

Second, for models. Sales show a 
trend of 75 per cent double breasted and 
25 per cent single breasted. Of the 75 
per cent double breasted, 10 per cent 
plain back will be planned; 50 per cent 
will be bi-swing model; 30 per cent will 
be plain pinch model; 10 per cent will be 
the sunburst model. In the 25 per cent 
single breasted, 30 per cent will be 
planned for 3-button coats, and the 
balance or 70 per cent will be planned 
for 2-button coats. It is felt that the 
4-button coat should be confined to the 
$29.75 price line. 

Third, for shape. Stocky sizes, in 
both husky and full stout, will account 
for about 5 per cent of the sales of all 
student suits. It is planned to put 
two sets in the $19.75 price and two sets 
in the $24.75 price—a minimum quan- 
tity to fit that build. Longs for the 
slim boy cover only sizes 36-37-38. 
Shorts for the boy who is shorter and 
yet not heavy enough for a husky suit 
will be bought only in sizes 34-35-36. 
Enough suits in each will be purchased 
to show a grey or blue grey, a brown or 
a tan, in two suitable models, with 
about one third as many shorts as 
longs. 

Fourth, for size. A model scale will 
be made up by color and sizes, on hand 
deducted, so as to present a rounded 
size scale on this merchandise. Do not 
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TABLE 6 
CONTROL SHEET 
(Figures in thousands) 
February March April 
Class—Long-trouser suits Ami. of Ami. of Amit. of 
Order Balance Order Balance Order Balance 
Purchasing power.............. 3.8 6.0 6.0 
RIVES NET. SEER 0.5 1.0 1.0 
BOR, bs 0 FARR ea i 3.3 5.0 5.0 
Order #73124 15.75 Fancy cadet... R. 2.8 
#73125 19.75 Fancy cadet... 1.0 4.0 
#64021 24.75 Fancy cadet... 3 2.5 
#64021 15.75 Fancy cadet... .6 4.4 


forget that lumps in stock may make 
it necessary to consider the stock on 
hand. Also, do not forget that manu- 
facturing difficulties will arise in cutting 
suits. A 33, a 36, and a 38 only, in a 
particular pattern, may be needed to 
balance the scale. This adds materially 
to cutting costs, and it will probably be 
difficult to get the manufacturer to ac- 
cept this broken scale. 


CONTROL SHEETS 


Control sheets, similar to table 6, are 
then set up, in order to deduct orders 
as placed. 

This sheet may be broken down to as 
fine a scale as table 5 if desired. But 
too fine control should be avoided. 


This buying plan is just as the name 
implies, just a “plan,” and is subject 
to and undoubtedly will be changed as 
the buyer gets further into the season. 
Though many buyers do not work out 
on paper such a plan as the one above, 
their reasoning must, of necessity, cover 
the principles stated to avoid an over- 
bought condition in some class or price- 
line and a lack of either merchandise or 
open-to-buy for another class or price- 
line. 

The date of advance purchasing and 
amount to place in advance will vary 
greatly with type and policy of the store. 
These figures are in no sense meant to 
represent an ideal, but rather that of a 
typical quality store. 


The Greenbelt Cooperative 


Some years ago, the late Edward A. 
Filene relinquished active participation 
in the Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. in Boston 
to devote attention to a criticism of the 
existing order of retail distribution. He 
was much impressed by the codperative 
movement abroad and became convinced 
that here is a method of distribution 
that will better serve the consumer than 
the existing one, dominated by the 
profit motive. 


He backed up his belief by investing 
one million dollars of his own capital to 
form the Consumer Distribution Corpor- 
ation. This was to act as an agency to 
promote codperative department stores. 
The Corporation stood willing to finance 
such stores pending adequate sale of 
ownership to local consumers and offered 
to act as a central buying and research 
office for such stores that were estab- 
lished. 
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Men experienced in consumer codper- 
ation urged Mr. Filene to go slow in 
actually establishing a store. They 
pointed out that effective stores must 
grow out of a slow educational process 
to convince and enthuse customers in 
certain localities of the value of this 
codperative effort. 

It soon became apparent that if the 
imagination of consumers was to be 
fired to quick action, it would be neces- 
sary to have the work headed by a well- 
known man with the confidence of the 
public, a man also thoroughly versed in 
business practice and not a theorist. 

After a careful survey of the qualifica- 
tions of many top-notch executives, 
Mr. Filene finally chose Mr. Flint Garri- 
son, managing director of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, to become execu- 
tive vice-president of the Consumer 
Distribution Corporation. Mr. Filene 
himself was president until his death 
late in September. 

Difficulties still stood in the way of a 
prompt opening of a codperative depart- 
ment store, even though four cities were 
under consideration. At this juncture, a 
new opportunity opened for the Corpora- 
tion to put codperation into immediate 
effect, even though the department-store 
idea would have to be held in abeyance. 

Rexford Tugwell had conceived the 
idea of a Government-owned commu- 
nity, suburban to Washington, D. C., 
and through the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration the idea was carried out. A 
town called Greenbelt, in Maryland, 
seven miles from Washington was con- 
structed on 200 acres of open land sur- 
rounded by a belt of green fields and 
wooded country. It is now ready for 
occupancy, with 900 homes, stores, 
theater, and community center. Homes 
are to be rented by the Government to 
families, with incomes of about $1,200 


to $1,800, at about $40 a month for a 
seven-room house including heat, water, 
and electricity. To date some 3,000 
applications have been received, and the 
2,000 additional homes provided for in 
the plan may have to be constructed. 

The Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion saw the opportunity to codperate in 
this venture rather than have the stores 
and service establishments rented out 
by the Government to individual ‘‘capi- 
talists.”’ 

A contract was signed about Septem- 
ber 1 by Secretary Wallace, acting for 
the Government, and by Mr. Garrison, 
acting for the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation. By its terms, the Govern- 
ment will receive a percentage of gross 
sales as rent and the Corporation will 
temporarily finance and run all the 
stores, including a general merchandise 
store, beauty shop, motion-picture thea- 
ter, self-service food and meat market, 
drug store, barber shop, restaurant, 
garage, service station, and milk route. 
The residents of Greenbelt will be given 
a prompt opportunity to become part- 
ners by buying shares in the combined 
enterprise at about $10 each. Thus, 
ownership will revert to the people. 
When the Corporation gets back its 
original investment, it will continue for 
an agreed period of years to assist the 
codperatives in buying, personnel, man- 
agement, and research. 

Prices are to be set at prevailing 
levels, goods purchased at regular whole- 
sale sources, and profits beyond those 
necessary as a reserve paid out to con- 
sumers in proportion to the purchases of 
each. In addition, a low rate of interest 
will be paid on the shares of stock. 

Here is an experiment in consumer 
coéperation that is not initiated by 
consumers, however. Its progress de- 
serves careful watching. 
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Aisle Tables in Department Stores 





BERNARD E. STAIN 


This report is based on a study of aisle tables in fifty-six department stores and 
represents a contribution to the problem of internal sales promotion. 


This study has been undertaken be- 
cause of the keen interest of stores 
throughout the country in methods of 
internal sales promotion. Aisle tables 
are one of the most important of these 
methods; yet little information has 
been available in regard to the technique 
to be employed in making use of them. 

Information was collected by means 
of questionnaires sent out to 200 stores 
in 81 cities located in 35 States and the 
District of Columbia. Sixty-five an- 
swers were received. Of these, 56 
reported that they make use of aisle 
tables and 9, or only 14 per cent, re- 
ported that they do not. 

An aisle table has been defined as 
“a table in a store aisle, between depart- 
ments, used to feature special values. 
It may be used for (1) clearances at a 
reduced price; (2) new merchandise at a 
popular price that can easily be brought 
to the attention of customers by this 
means.’ Aisle tables are also called 
bargain booths, island tables, and bar- 
gain squares. They are used largely 
on the main floor and this study has 
been confined to their use here. 

All of the stores with main-floor aisle 
tables maintain a permanent group, 
with 17 stores expanding the number 
during special sales and at certain 
seasons. The tables are nearly always 
located in the main aisles of traffic and 
are frequently near the entrances and 


1John W. Wingate, Manual of Retail Terms (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1931). 


the elevators. A few stores place them 
in side aisles to spread traffic through- 
out the store, but, since the major 
function of the tables is to sell merchan- 
dise for which customers are not shop- 
ping at the moment, a location in the 
main aisles is to be preferred. 


ADVANTAGES 


There are several advantages attached 
to the use of aisle tables and also some 
disadvantages. The main advantages 
are: 


1. They increase the sale of impulse merchan- 
dise. The opportunity to touch and feel mer- 
chandise gives the customer one of the greatest 
incentives to ownership, and this is one of the 
fundamentals back of aisle-table merchandis- 
ing. By means of traffic counts, one store 
found that 10 per cent of the customers entering 
the store purchased from aisle tables and 
another found that 5 per cent so purchased. 

2. Aisle tables direct crowds to elevators, 
escalators, and stairs. By placing tables in 
strategic positions on the main floor, customer 
traffic may be influenced and directed to other 
floors. 

3. Aisle tables assist in selling advertised 
merchandise. The advertising of goods may 
bring customers into the store, and the actual 
sight of the advertised merchandise stimulates 
sales. 

4. Over two thirds of the stores included in 
this survey agreed that aisle tables increase 
store traffic. Twenty-three, or two fifths, of 
the stores believe that bargain hunters are im- 
portant customers of aisle tables. Seventeen 
stores, however, doubt that their aisle tables 
increase traffic. Thirty-two believe that regular 
customers, rather than bargain seekers, are the 
chief patrons of the tables. Very few stores 
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have made a careful survey to determine 
whether aisle-table customers buy in regular 
departments, but one store reports a careful 
check resulting in the finding that most cus- 
tomers buy in both places. If this is generally 
true, the aisle table is not to be thought of as a 
means of catering to a separate class of trade, 
as in the case of the bargain basement. It is 
rather an internal sales-promotion device to 
increase the purchasing of customers who are 
normally attracted to the upstairs store. 

5. Aisle tables are an aid in closing out 
slow-selling merchandise. Such merchandise 
usually clutters up the regular department and 
is not what the customer is looking for. On 
aisle tables, however, the merchandise is the 
center of all eyes and among the passers-by 
there may be some one who will be interested. 

6. Aisle tables attract customers to regular 
departments in that the items displayed on 
aisle tables remind customers of needs for allied 
merchandise that may be found in the regular 
departments. For example, one store reports 
that a table of purses attracts customers to the 
bag department and a table of lingerie attracts 
to the lingerie department. 

7. Aisle tables, in the six ways indicated 
above, increase the volume of the store. One 
store does about $4,000 a day on its aisle tables. 
These sales represent extra business which does 
not detract from the volume of the regular 


departments. 


DISADVANTAGES OF AISLE TABLES 


Aisle tables have the following objec- 
tions, even though the advantages 
outweigh them in most stores: 


1. They add to the congestion of the main 
floor and draw in the poorer classes of trade. 
Exclusive department stores and specialty 
shops do not utilize aisle tables, as they would 
rather sell larger quantities to the better classes 
of trade than to the masses. They believe 
that the inconvenience to the regular customers 
outweighs the sales advantages that aisle 
tables may have. However, only two of the 
stores included in this survey reported that they 
had reduced the number of tables on account 
of their effect on regular customers, and, as 
indicated above, most stores find regular cus- 
tomers the chief patrons of aisle tables. 


2. Aisle tables tend to untidiness and thus 
may cheapen the store. While tables are harder 
to keep neat than are regular counters, a dis- 
array shows that people are interested in the 
merchandise and curiosity begets curiosity. 

3. The valuable space occupied by aisle 
tables may sometimes be used to better ad- 
vantage by the regular departments. Three 
reporting stores have reduced the use of aisle 
tables on this account. The additional sales 
that aisle tables bring in, however, generally 
allow them to pay for their positions on the 
selling floor. Also, aisle tables are to a con- 
siderable extent located in areas that are not 
available for regular departments in that 
elimination of tables would not warrant a 
corresponding narrowing of aisles. 


COMPARISONS WITH REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 


In general, results of selling operations 
on aisle tables compare very favorably 
with those in regular departments. 

Ten stores report that markdowns are 
higher on aisle tables, 9 report that they 
are lower, and 19 state they are about 
the same. 

Twelve stores state that stock short- 
ages are higher on aisle tables, 6 state 
they are lower, while 18 report that they 
are about the same. 

No store stated that the retail price 
for identical goods was higher on aisle 
tables. Eleven stated that prices were 
lower, and 30 said they were about the 
same. 

Eighteen stores have found that soil- 
age and damage are greater on aisle 
tables, 5 lower, and 12 found they are 
about the same. 

The average transaction on aisle 
tables is not a great deal lower than 
that of the store as a whole, averaging 
$1.24 in 17 stores with a range of 49 
cents to $2.25. Prices asked on the 
aisle tables are generally the same as 
those in the regular departments, but 
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eleven stores report that identical goods 
are often priced lower on the tables than 
in the regular departments. Since aisle 
tables primarily supplement the selling 
departments rather than cater to a 
distinct clientele, the wisdom of differ- 
ent prices may be seriously questioned. 


ADMINISTRATION OF AISLE TABLES 


Aisle tables are generally under the 
supervision of an aisle-table manager. 
His usual duties are to select the mer- 
chandise, check its sales at frequent 
intervals, remove goods that are not 
selling at a predetermined rate of speed, 
and supervise the salespeople assigned 
to the aisle tables. 

The usual plan is for buyers to submit 
requisitions for aisle tables, indicating 
the merchandise that they wish to 
feature. The aisle-table manager, alone 
or with the assistance of the merchan- 
dise manager, allots the tables to the 
merchandise evidencing the greatest 
sales-volume possibilities. In only 7 
stores are buyers allowed to decide inde- 
pendently what is to be placed on the 
tables allotted to them. 

Buyers may purchase goods especially 
for aisle-table promotion, but in none 
of the stores studied does the aisle-table 
manager act as a buyer, making selec- 
tions in the wholesale market. In one 
store, the aisle-table manager does not 
wait for buyers’ requisitions but is 
constantly scouting throughout the store 
to discover items in regular stock that 
can be profitably promoted on the 
tables. His selections are not limited to 
underpriced bargains but include a 
great deal of timely and style-right 
merchandise at normal prices. 

The aisle-table manager in 29 out of 48 
stores reports to the merchandise man- 


ager and in 10 to the general manager. 
In a few instances, the publicity director 
or superintendent is his superior. 

The majority of stores do not work 
out separate profit-and-loss statements 
for aisle-table activities. Rather, they 
charge regular departments rent on a per 
diem basis for tables used. This varies 
with the value of space occupied by 
tables. Likewise, the payroll of the 
salesforce involved is charged to the 
department whose goods are on sale. 
In only 12 stores is a separate aisle-table 
account maintained. 

The average salary of salespeople, as 
reported by 34 stores, is $15.50 a week, 
with a range of $12 to $20. In two 
stores, a small commission is paid in 
addition to salary. 


TYPE OF MERCHANDISE USED ON AISLE 
TABLES 


In only 5 stores are the aisle tables 
limited to clearance merchandise and 
in only 5 others to fashion goods. Most 
stores feature both new and clearance 
stocks and both staples and fashions. 
Fast sellers receive more emphasis than 
slow sellers, although in 21 stores slow- 
selling merchandise is occasionally dis- 
posed of on aisle tables. 

In the great majority of cases, the 
goods on the tables are also available 
and, on display in the regular depart- 
ments, but 6 stores use the tables for 
special purchases not available in the 
regular departments. About half the 
stores sometimes feature the same goods 
on more than one table. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of advertised sales 
and where the offering is of a nature to 
appeal to the majority of customers. 

In order to determine what merchan- 
dise is best for use on aisle tables va- 
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rious divisions were compared accord- 
ing to their eligibility for use. The 
classifications set up were: accessories, 
men’s furnishings, domestics, toilet 
goods, other small wares, housewares, 
and notions. Room was provided for 
others to be added. 

The relative importance of each of the 
merchandise divisions was found to be 
as follows, with women’s accessories 
about twice as important as the second 
division, men’s furnishings: 

. Women’s accessories 

. Men’s furnishings 

. Domestics 

. Toilet goods 

. Other small wares 

. Housewares 

. Notions 

. Ready-to-wear, especially house 
dresses* 

9. Piece goods* 

10. Home furnishings* 

11. Toys* 


ONDA i WD 


* Written in as “others” in the questionnaire. 


A surprising note is the considerable 
use made of aisle tables to display ready- 
to-wear. House dresses were written in 
10 times and skirts and blouses once 
each, even though the questionnaire 
failed to list these items. Lingerie and 
hosiery are, of course, very important 
in the accessory group, many stores 
mentioning them specifically in addition 
to checking accessories. 

It is also interesting to note that one 
store reported the use of rugs as an aisle- 
table item. This is placed in the home- 
furnishings classification. 


REMOVAL OF MERCHANDISE FROM TABLES 


The length of time that merchandise 
is allowed to remain on aisle tables varies 
from store to store, but the majority of 
the reporting stores change merchandise 


in a short period of time, usually not 
more than three days. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Number of 
Time Before Removal Stores 
 kgyabheeasiaeh - came ie piarne dar: 14 
POO es OG. 7 
BOB. cote and PR. ax 5 
MUM PURID ccc veecesee 12 
Mee ONES, Sas WEARS 1 
RO UN oo cs See dos nee as cee 2 
As long as sales warrant.......... 8 


If a certain volume of sales is not 
reached in the first few hours of a sale, 
45 stores change the goods at once and 
9 do not. One store finds trade is slow 
to respond to advertisements or to 
window display and therefore does not 
remove goods as soon as most. It states 
that the third day of sales is often better 
than the first. Another store reports 
that it rates its tables by location in order 
to determine the amount of sales volume 
that each should realize. 

The general rules for the changing of 
aisle-table merchandise seem to be: 


1. Table must make enough sales to pay for 
space occupied. 

2. Merchandise is to be replaced unless it is 
selling up to a predetermined quota for each 


table. 
3. Store traffic conditions and interest dis- 


played may vary rules 1 and 2. 


Many stores make regular checks 
on aisle-table sales to determine the 
amounts being realized. The various 
times that tables are checked and the 
number of stores using the different 
plans are as shown on page 81. 


PROMOTION OF AISLE TABLES 


Tie-ups. Aisle-tab!e merchandise is 
not regularly tied up with advertising 
and window display. Fourteen of the 
reporting stores do put advertised goods 
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Number of 
Hour-to-Hour Check Stores 
No official system; watched by 
IIR id 5655 « ew now 13 7 
FROUPEY GCROGK 1.5... vos coders cee ndei 5 
Read cash registers at regular 
Seiler tart ie sg 3 
Checked twice a day (about noon 
and 3.00 p.m.).................. 3 
Checked three times a day (11.00 
a.m., 1.30 p.m., 3.00 p.m.)....... 3 


Checked at 1.00 p.m. and spot check 
on slow-selling tables afterwards... 3 
Check at end of day only.......... 2 


on aisle tables, 38 do occasionally, and 3 
do not. Only 4 of the reporting stores 
use aisle-table merchandise in windows 
regularly, 35 state that they do some- 
times, and 17 report that they do not use 
aisle-table merchandise in window dis- 
plays at any time. 

In answer to the question, “Is there 
any tie-up between merchandise on 
adjacent aisle tables?” 9 stores reported 
that they do have a tie-up (such as a 
table of men’s shirts adjacent to a table 
of ties), 3 stores state that they do 
occasionally, while 40 reported that 
they do not. Signs other than price 
were found to be used in 29 of the re- 
porting stores. Two occasionally use 
such signs, and 3 stores report that they 
use none other than price signs. The 
signs used are largely of a descriptive 
nature but a few carry a selling punch. 

Other methods of promoting the sale 
of aisle-table merchandise were reported 
as follows: 


Number of 
Method of Promotion Stores 
Demonstrators................... 9 
Modeling by salespeople........... 3 
aay J vies ohin snes eles 2 
Special displays................... 3 
Special promotions................ 3 


Constantly changing merchandise... 2 


Busy periods. The busy periods for 
aisle tables were reported by the various 


stores and are found to follow closely 
the pattern of business for stores as a 
whole throughout the country. The 
periods were studied under the headings 
of (1) busy hours during the days, (2) 
days of the week, and (3) months of the 
year. 

The busiest periods for aisle tables 
during the day were found to rank as 
follows: 

Hours of the Day 
Noon 
Noon and afternoon 


11.00 a.m. to midafternoon 
Afternoon 


The busiest day is Saturday, followed 
by Monday and Thursday. Tuesday 
is the slowest day and Wednesday and 
Friday are about equal. 

The relative sales volume realized by 
months on aisle tables agrees closely 
with total sales volume. The months 
are in the following order of importance: 
December, October, November, April, 
March, May, June, September, Janu- 
ary, July, February, and August. 


PERSONAL SELLING 


As already stated, salespeople gen- 
erally report to the aisle-table manager, 
but in 17 stores they report to the floor 
superintendent and in 5 to some member 
of the personnel department. 

The selling force of most of the stores 
is the regular selling force of the store. 
Thirty-nine stores report that they run 
their aisle tables with regular selling 
employees. Only one uses contingents 
exclusively, and 16 use both regulars 
and contingents. 

Twenty-two stores report that they 
give special training to their aisle-table 
salespeople and 31 donot. The training 
is not well organized, and no store stated 
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that it gives a regular course for aisle- 
table salespeople. Only the regular 
store courses of system and salesman- 
ship appear to be given in most cases. 

The following table shows the special 
training methods for aisle-table sales- 
people and the number of stores re- 
porting the use of each: 


Number of 
Method Stores 
Information given by buyers....... 6 
Salesmanship and merchandise in- 
SI Fotis wins’ csacn¥s-+- 5 
General store course............... 2 
Group meetings................... 1 
Periodic training in several de- 
IONS 655 bocsn sce vases secs 1 
Study of textile (especially syn- 


Speed and accuracy on cash registers. 1 
CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the outstanding point un- 
covered is that in most stores the chief 
function of bargain tables is to obtain 


extra business from regular customers 
and not to attract a special class of 
bargain seekers. Furthermore, the mer- 
chandising results on aisle tables compare 
favorably with those in regular depart- 
ments. 

It is also important to note that 
women’s accessories, men’s furnishings, 
and domestics are the lines most used on 
tables. A wide variety of goods may be 
successfully promoted, provided the 
goods may readily be purchased on 
impulse. It is essential to remove 
merchandise promptly, if it fails to sell 
at a predetermined rate. 

Stores do not promote aisle tables 
aggressively and training of salespeople 
seems to be inadequate. A brief training 
course designed to prepare salespeople 
for the special problems of selling 
impulse merchandise in busy aisles 
should bring good results. 


“Fair Trade” Acts 


Forty-two States give sellers of 
branded articles the right to enter into 
contracts with dealers in regard to the 
resale price. In August 1937, the Miller- 
Tydings Bill legalized such agreements 
in interstate commerce between the 
States having such intrastate laws. 

The recency of price-maintenance 
legislation is evidenced by the following 
tabulation: 


Number of States 

A Bproving Price 
Year Gintenance 
A ee 1 (California) 
1933. ee | 
SEE iss secssed. vias 8 
| ESESTERTER I Se ames 5 
Te gk oars 27 


HORIZONTAL VERSUS VERTICAL 
CONTRACTS 


In no instance are horizontal contracts 
allowed. That is, two or more manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, or retailers can- 
not agree to maintain prices but a 
manufacturer may contract with a 
wholesaler or retailer and a wholesaler 
with a retailer. A manufacturer may 
also contract with a wholesaler to re- 
quire that retailers buying from the 
latter sell at a retail price fixed by the 
manufacturer. 


THIRD PARTIES 


In all States, except Virginia, third 
parties selling a commodity are bound 
by a contract between producer or whole- 
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saler and another dealer. Thus, a 
contract with one dealer fixes the resale 
price for all competing dealers. 


MINIMUM VERSUS FIXED PRICES 


There are differences between States 
in regard to the prices that can be fixed. 
In 25 States, only minimum resale prices 
may be set and retailers are at liberty to 
sell at higher prices. In the other 
States, the seller may set the exact 
price at which his brand is to be resold. 
In States where minimums are the rule, 
the contract prices may become the 
general price although the minimums 
have in some instances been set below 
the prices current in most stores, al- 
though above those of the cut-rate 
dealers. 


SALES BELOW CONTRACT PRICE 


Most of the State laws recognize that 
the resale contract contains an implied 
condition that the dealer may sell at 
less than the contract price under speci- 
fied conditions. In all States, the 
dealer has the right to sell damaged or 
deteriorated stock at a lower price, 
provided the goods are advertised and 
sold assuch. In nearly all States, goods 
may be sold at a lower price under a 
court order. In many, a dealer may 
sell below the contract price if he is 
discontinuing the commodity but in 23 
States the vendor must first be given 
the opportunity to repurchase either 
at the invoice price or at the prevailing 
price. 

In 10 States, the laws specifically 
allow sale below the agreed price if the 
brand name or mark is obliterated. 
The theory here is that the contract 
applies only to the brand, which is the 
vendor’s equity in the goods he has sold. 


If this is removed, the vendor has no 
more control, for the physical goods do 
not belong to him. 


CONCESSIONS 


To avoid evasion of the law by means 
of concessions, some State laws do not 
allow dealers (1) to give articles of value 
along with the price-fixed article, (2) 
to offer the price-fixed article at a com- 
bination price with another article, or 
(3) to make a concession in lieu of a 
price reduction. There is great confu- 
sion, however, in lines such as radio 
where it is the custom to grant trade-in 
allowances on old sets. Some insist 
that the only legal method is to appraise 
each old set and grant a fair market 
value, but others are convinced that 
this practice defeats attempts at price 
maintenance in that dealers will attempt 
to justify any concession as a reasonable 
allowance on the old set. 


EFFECT 


The immediate effect of the fair-trade 
laws is to move many manufacturers, 
especially of drugs, cosmetics, books, and 
liquor, to enter into such contracts. In 
general, the smaller stores welcome these 
steps. But most manufacturers of 
branded products are deferring action. 
They are not anxious to have the great 
mail-order, chain, and department stores 
limit their markets by aggressively pro- 
moting competing private brands. 

There is no doubt that the battle of the 
brands, which had not been pushed 
energetically for some years, has broken 
out anew with considerable violence. It 
is private brand and price-free national © 
brand against the price-fixed national 
brand. It is for the consumer to decide 
whether the higher price generally asked 
for the latter is worth the difference. 
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The House Organ as a Tool of 


Management 





LA VAHN OVERMYER 


Since the labor problem in retailing has assumed acute proportions today, this 
study of a practical method to improve personnel relations is most timely. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HOUSE ORGANS 
TODAY 


Although personnel activities were 
drastically limited in some cases during 
the depression, the return to prosperity 
has seen renewed attempts to improve 
training and the welfare activities for 
employees. Executives realize that the 
employees form the link between the 
merchandise and the customer, and any- 
thing which can be done to strengthen 
this link increases sales and adds new 
customer accounts. 

Due to the spread of the labor move- 
ment into the retail store, there is a 
definite need for some medium through 
which the store may communicate with 
its employees and in turn the employees 
may communicate with the executives, 
to develop the “family feeling” through- 
out the store. Such a medium is the 
house organ published within the store 
by store employees and solely for their 
benefit. The purpose of this study is 
to make a critical analysis of the house 
organ as a medium for communicating 
with the employee and as an instrument 
for the development and execution of 
store policies. 

In order to establish a basis for the 
study, questionnaires were sent to the 
leading retail stores of the country, 
accompanied by a request to submit a 
sample of their house organs. Replies 


to the questionnaire were received from 
104 retailers in all parts of the country. 
Of these 50 have house organs and most 
of them submitted a sample for anal- 
ysis. The present study is based on the 
replies to the questionnaires and the 
samples submitted. 

In regard to the length of time the 
house organ has been in use, 9 stores 
said they have had theirs less than one 
year while 5 have been in existence more 
than 20 years. Twenty-three of the 50 
stores adopted them within the last 
three years. 

The remaining 54 stores have no 
employee publications now but 21 had 
some sort at one time. The expense 
involved caused most of them to dis- 
continue the house organ during the 
depression, but lack of employee interest, 
lack of time on the part of the editorial 
board, and changes in personnel were 
other reasons given for abolishing the 
publication. Only one reply indicated 
an adverse criticism, voicing the opinion 
that a house organ is harmful because 
it may become too personal and cause 
friction among employees. There 
seems, however, to be a definite trend 
toward increased use of house organs. 
Five stores are considering reviving 
theirs, and 6 stores are thinking about 
introducing some sort of employee 
publication. 
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SYNDICATED HOUSE ORGANS 


Syndicated periodicals have appar- 
ently had no great success in retail 
stores for, of the entire 104 replies, only 
2 have ever used a syndicated service, 
and in each case it was discontinued 
because of expense. Executives seem 
to believe that a store paper must be 
personal, individual, and local in its 
news, and outsiders cannot give a syndi- 
cated paper that individuality. 

Evidence of this is shown conclusively 
in reply to a question regarding the use 
of a national publication devoted to 
better selling and the interests of 
department-store employees. Twenty- 
nine replies showed some interest in the 
development of a national publication, 
but 19 of these were from stores having 
no house organs. Of the remaining 10, 
5 said they were interested in it only to 
supplement rather than replace their 
present publication. As might be ex- 
pected, small stores showed more in- 
terest than large ones, probably because 
many do not feel their personnel is large 
enough to warrant the expense of print- 
ing their own periodicals. 


FUNCTIONS OF A HOUSE ORGAN 


In connection with a question asking 
for the essentials of a good house organ, 
the outstanding functions were found 
to be: (1) to create loyalty, (2) to arouse 
enthusiasm, (3) to improve employee 
relationships, and (4) to present infor- 
mation. 

Creating a feeling of loyalty, good 
will, and interest in the organization was 
mentioned first. Employers agree that 
this spirit is necessary among employees 
for a successful business, and that a 
house organ is a valuable factor in the 


improvement of morale. To stimulate 
and arouse enthusiasm was second in 
importance. Loyalty and enthusiasm 
go hand in hand and lead to the third 
function, improving employee relation- 
ships. The fourth function, giving in- 
formation, calls for worth-while articles 
and high caliber news that gives facts 
and avoids misstatements and propa- 
ganda. 

In performing the functions given 
above, certain characteristics were re- 
ported as essential in the house organ. 
The majority believes that a good house 
organ must be entertaining and inter- 
esting to read with a storewide human 
appeal. Since the reading of a house 
organ is not compulsory, it must have 
the ability to attract attention; and 
entertaining news is most desirable. 

Inspirational material ranks second 
followed closely by articles which 
are instructive and informative. This 
means that the inspirational and inform- 
ative material must be written so that 
it is easy to read and avoids preaching. 
Serious messages have an occasional 
place but for the most part the news 
should be rather light. 

The last important characteristic of a 
good house organ, according to the re- 
plies, is that it must be for the employee 
and is not to be used as a tool of man- 
agement or as a propaganda sheet. 
Several executives feared that the use of 
too many general, serious articles might 
result in the elimination of the personal 
entertaining news, which is so important, 
and lead to the inclusion of information 
sponsored by the employers for pro- 
pounding their own theories and plans. 

The principle theme running through 
the list of characteristics suggested for a 
good house organ is the idea that this 
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is an employee proposition and the news 
in which they are the most interested 
should be the news included in the 
publication. 


THE NATURE OF THE PUBLICATION 


The following table shows the fre- 
quency of publication in the 50 stores 
with house organs. 


Number of 
Frequency of Publication Organs 
PENNS SUR ITSET: isaac... 19 
aR oh. a hitch is Biss 3 esicew ions « 16 
Every 5 or 6 weeks............... 3 
aie bi cnc pane sh 0s 2 3 
SCT aca cewaag xs neces > 9 os 2 
i A ee 2 
Semiannualiy..::................2 
5 or 6 times a year............... 1 
eT 
Special events only............... 1 


The make-up of the periodicals sub- 
mitted for examination varies greatly 
as to size, number of pages, and style. 


Of 47 samples, 8 were classified as magazines, 
8 as small pamphlets, 11 as large pamphlets, 4 
as newspapers, and 16 as duplicated sheets. 
The first four types are printed, while the fifth 
one—duplicated sheets—includes those which 
have been mimeographed, dittoed, or multi- 
graphed. 

The eight magazines were all about the same 
size—the widths ranging from 6 to 8 inches and 
the lengths from 9 to 10} inches. Five of them 
had 12 to 20 pages while the other three had 
20 to 30 pages. 

The widths of the eleven large pamphlets 
were 8 to 9 inches and the lengths 11 to 12 
inches. Nine of them were 4 pages long, one 
had 1 page, and one had 8 pages. 

Three of the four newspapers were printed 
on regular newsprint while the fourth used a 
coated paper stock. Their widths were about 
12 inches and the lengths ranged from 15 to 19 
inches. Two had 4 pages, one had only 2, and 
one was 20 pages long. 

The eight small pamphlets varied in size 
from the two very small ones—2? x 4 inches— 


to one 7x 10 inches. Six had 4 to 6 pages and 
two had 8. 

Of the sixteen duplicated house organs, the 
following are the sizes: seven were 8}x 11 
inches; six, 8} x 13 or 14; two, 6 x 8}; and one, 
74x11}. The number of pages of these 
duplicated sheets varied from 1 to 15 with the 
majority only 1 or 2 pages. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Drawings seem to be the most popular 
form of illustration, for 33 of the house 
organs analyzed have them and 15 
include additional art work such as 
fancy borders and lettering. Twenty- 
five use photography and include pic- 
tures of store executives, employees and 
their families, and special store exhibits 
and displays. 

The prevalence of drawings over 
photographs is probably the result of 
the printing process used and the rela- 
tive cost involved. The drawings in- 
clude fashion and merchandise sketches, 
comic pictures and cartoons, and other 
illustrative work. Some stores consider 
pictures so important that they allot 
several pages to them and have regular 
rotogravure sections. One store uses 
drawings almost entirely with very little 
printed material. Eleven mentioned 
pictures as being essential to the success 
of a good house organ, since they add 
interest and entertainment, as well as 
attract attention. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Forty-seven of the 50 stores distrib- 
uted to employees only, while the other 
3 have restricted mailing lists consisting 
of foreign offices, former employees, and 
other outsiders who are interested. 
These 3 stores, however, edit the house 
organ primarily for employees but, 
because their publications are rather 
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elaborate and contain some general out- 
side news, they increase the circulation 
to include other individuals. 

Since the store publications are for 
the most part rather inexpensively made 
up, 44 of the stores make no charge, 
while of the 6 who do charge, 2 stores 
stipulate 1 cent per copy. The other 
4 stores make charges ranging from 2 
cents per copy to 10 cents per month. 
One store having a codperative associa- 
tion includes the subscription price of 
the house organ in the association dues. 
It is assumed that practically all em- 
ployees take advantage of securing the 
free periodicals, but of the 6 who charge, 
the extent of purchase ranges from 50 
to 100 per cent of the total employees. 


CONTENTS 


The following outline presents a com- 
parison between (1) the suggestions 
given by 39 stores concerning the con- 
tents deemed to be essential to a good 
house organ, and (2) the actual contents 
as determined from an analysis of 47 
sample house organs. 

It is obvious that personal news seems 
to attract the most attention with 
general store news second. Some of the 
other headings need explanation. Arti- 
cles for self-improvement refer to such 
information as developing personality, 
health hints, and inspirational articles. 
Employee articles mean original contri- 
butions which the employees may wish 
to submit, such as accounts of trips or 
unusual and amusing experiences. Em- 
ployee contributions, under the division 
of “Information on Selling Technique,” 
refer to voluntary or solicited suggestions 
for better selling. A few stores pay for 
good suggestions of this type. Re- 
ported examples of actual stories consist 


Number 
of House Number 
Organs of Stores 
Having Suggesting 
Contents Contents 


Contents Indicated Indicated 

News 
| ny ee 44 33 
2. Recreational and welfare ac- 

Te en ge he 45 13 
SS See 35 25 
4. Outside news................ 4 1 
Articles 
1. Articles for self-improvement.. 24 8 
2. General interest.............. 22 7 
3. Employees’ articles........... 21 1 
Success stories 
Sa i's 50 nas nasks nun 38 7 
2. Biographies of store executives. 16 1 
ee reer 6 0 
4c: BaD MOE... oss ccvkas 1 1 
Ni ds oa Se 30 8 
Humor and entertainment 
2 FORARE. isk sec seven ocseweale 17 5 
Eo 12 2 
By Faas «o.0s oo cbeonamschnne 3 0 
Literary efforts 
© PRE. i000 s ws vhedieckan coat 21 0 
DS Bs ca. - adeccs het 11 14 
ye eee, ere eer 1 0 
Information on selling technique 
1. Reported examples........... 18 0 
2. Hints on selling.............. 12 10 
3. Employees’ suggestions....... 10 2 
Advertising 
Oe eos sc hees. eee 2 
Si CORRE, .. ... a nislnany dene com 3 2 


of unusual or outstanding jobs of selling 
done by individuals in the store. These 
stories not only give due credit to these 
individuals but present salesmanship in 
a more interesting form than through 
general articles on the subject. Display 
advertising covers advertising of bar- 
gains, new merchandise, and special 
sales, while classified advertising in- 
cludes lost and found, for sale, and 
want ads. 

The following outline shows a break- 
down of some of the more important 
general groupings given above. 
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:| wae mater of ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLISHING 
} House Organs 
iS News THE HOUSE ORGAN 
F 1. Personal = i E 
p a) Humorous incidents............... 39 The composition of the editorial 
' b) Marriages....................6.5. 35 boards varies widely, although the 
T c) Illnesses and returns............... 32 pte 
bt d) Travels and vacations.............. 31 personnel division seems to take the 
1} 2 Deno nee eemeiens.:......«. - entire responsibility or has representa- 
ie f) Engagements..................... 27 " 
4 g) Departures..............2..0.0 00. 26 tion on the board more often than any 
bY B) POROMNND..+--0+-0- +2552 26000: a other one group. Some give a member 
; s i) Deaths and sympathies 19 5 a : 
i} (SSG i ae am 18 of advertising or publicity the responsi- 
b k) Birthdays..................... 12 bility, to work with assistants from the 
& 1) Anniversaries..................... 9 q 
f m) Store visitors..................... 9 department or floor representatives; 
{ a) Appreciation letters. ..... cS Cola aale and a few either select employees at 
2. Recreational and Welfare Activities - 
i actions PITT: 31 random or call for volunteers. 
a 0 — eedenennees - Several stores object to supervision 
e c EN Te ee eS ee er et eee 5 i 
MOS oi ec RTH 24 by the advertising department on the 
eee ground that this department does not 
credit unions. Psitire'ss 19 ‘ " 
Re i have the employee viewpoint as does 
g) Training classes and educational the personnel. 
opportunities..................... 9 . i 
h) Dramatics and music.............. 7 Members of the editorial board often 
of eee. , include the training director, store 
j) Sales conferences and ‘executive ane : 
IRS RS AES FN os 4 manager, advertising or sales-promotion 
k) Committees and elections.......... 2 manager, and floor representatives. 
1) Magazine offers................ : 2 f a f 
ER Ore One store has a full-time employee from 
5. Store News the store’s codperative association; and 
a) Newshopand store improvements... 17 : 
b) Special promotions.............. 13 another has a college student working 
©) New shope in the store............. 12 part time and responsible to the super- 
d) Fashion shows and news........... 12 “ ‘ 
e) New shop locations................ 10 intendent’s office. 
ie I i pk k bon vmaans RS oS 8& The use of floor and department 
A g) Radio news. . maaaederen © e . ‘ 1, Seer 
q h) Expositions and exhibits........... 7 representatives is prevalent, indicating 
: i) New customer services. 7 that the majority of editors are trying 
i j) Anniversary sales and eclobrations... 6 4 
tr k) New merchandise................. 5 to give adequate employee representa- 
2 PIC osc treiccans sss cks css 4 tion to secure complete coverage of 
te m) A. M. C. news..................-. 3 
t NE esc i ius cen ss 2 employee and store news. 
a rer wed ae Of the 50 having house organs, 46 
7S 1, Success, loyalty, and inspiration....... 19 ‘z - 
.* 2. Articles on seasons and holidays... 16 give the editor no compensation, two 
ia o> egy, sormongemhae a : have full-time editors, one has a part- 
B WON 38s FSR <n Ss Bis ee, 1 a " 
fk Tributes time editor working on an hourly basis, 
FS - <a gS a RR . and one store gives the editor $43 per 
. —_— month for his additional duties. 
i 1. Poems 
P a) Original eT eee nope fe 7 eee Pere Fe 18 CONCLUSIONS 
' } I i ai 5 
ie 2. Stories Both the analysis of the contents of 
SMMMINE  c) 5k) des. <cwers..ve 9 , 
ES RE an 2 the sample issues and the answers to the 
questionnaire indicate that the primary 
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purpose of a house organ is to make it 
an employee publication. Again and 
again, executives stress the idea that 
the house organ should provide enter- 
tainment and strengthen the friendly 
relationships among employees and be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 

Furthermore, the house organ can 
serve as a mouthpiece for the social 
and welfare activities which are also 
maintained for the purpose of strength- 
ening employee relationships. 

Contributions of an original nature 
enable the employee to reveal his hidden 
talents and become better known to his 
co-workers. Tributes to individuals for 
outstanding work, harmless jokes, and 
humorous stories about employees also 
help to encourage this friendly spirit. 
Editorials, reprinted articles, and 
thought-provoking messages from ex- 
ecutives can improve the employee re- 
lationships providing they are written 
in a subtle style. 

The results of this study further 
indicate that retailers are using their 
house organs not only to improve 
morale, but to further internal pro- 
motion. With the growth of adver- 
tising costs and the low return per 
dollar of outlay, stores are looking more 
and more toward their employees as a 
promotion medium. Since the depres- 
sion, many of these stores have found 
how valuable this form of internal 
promotion is and are now using it to 
supplement their advertising. It offers 
information on merchandise, fashion, 
store services, and special promotions to 
all who are connected with the store. 
Without a house organ, most stores 
resort to lectures, meetings, and routine 
manuals for the employees; but these 
lectures and meetings are too often held 


at irregular intervals, are preachy and 
uninteresting, and are used for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. Furthermore, any 
meetings which do include merchandise 
information are largely limited to sales- 
people and disregard those in nonselling 
departments. The house organ enables 
each member of the store’s personnel to 
know something about the rest of the 
store—at least enough so he is not 
ignorant of unusual and special events 
occurring within the store. 

If the employees are aware of the 
services and merchandise which the 
store can offer, the enthusiasm aroused 
by this knowledge will eventually make 
the information available to customers. 

The fact that both the contents of 
the house organs and the replies to the 
questionnaire ranked store news second 
only to personal news and employee 
activities indicates that individuals who 
are interested in the development of a 
house organ believe it has great possi- 
bilities for use in the campaign to further 
internal promotion. Some executives 
have apparently realized the importance 
of employee sales and the possibilities 
for developing this employee business 
through the medium of the house organ. 
Announcements of special sales for 
employees only are used in several house 
organs to attract their business. 

Occasional outside contributions, in- 
spirational articles such as hints for 
developing selling technique and sug- 
gestions for self-improvement, and seri- 
ous messages presented in the form of 
editorials and stories, all have some 
place in a house organ; but the enter- 
taining, informal, personal, lighter news 
should predominate. Reports of con- 
tests serve as an incentive for better 
selling, while announcements of educa- 
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tional opportunities in the store or in 
the city have value, inspiring the em- 
ployees toward self-improvement. 

New policies, services, and improve- 
ments taking place in the store should 
be of interest to the employee not only 
as news but also as a means of making 
him realize that his efforts in the 
organization are helping to keep the 
store progressive and up-to-date. They 
should make him realize also that his 
store is a great organization to work for 
and one which thinks not only of its 
merchandise and customer services but 
also of the welfare of its employees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In making recommendations for the 
publication of a successful house organ, 
it should be noted that the house organs 
of the smaller stores did not differ 
materially from those of the larger ones. 
The following general recommendations 
for a successful house organ apply to all 
stores regardless of size. 


1. Frequent and regular publication to keep 
the news fresh and up-to-date 

2. Attractive appearance—regardless of the 
grade of paper used, the print should be read- 
able, the arrangement well-organized, and the 
general appearance pleasing to the eye 

3. Entertaining and humorous accounts of 
the social, as well as the store, life of individuals 

4. Informal style for maintaining reader 
interest 

5. Human-interest appeal including all em- 
ployees, both selling and nonselling 

6. A few inspirational messages written 
briefly and concisely 

7. Occasional articles on selling technique 
and self-improvement 

8. A policy inviting employee contributions 

9. A wide circulation among employees and 
fee if possible 


10. Responsibility for publication centered 
in the personnel division 

An additional recommendation im- 
plied in several of the house organs 
analyzed is the idea of featuring one 
particular theme in each issue of the 
house organ. Many of the samples 
analyzed were Christmas issues which 
featured the idea of the holiday season. 
However, there are many times when 
there are no seasons or special holidays 
to be covered and at these times it is 
well to give “headline prominence”’ 
to special news for employees, such as 
announcements of bonuses, contests, 
and celebrations. A feature in each 
issue maintains employee interest for 
the present issue and also arouses the 
desire to read future copies. 

The future of the house organ looks 
very bright. Executives are realizing 
more and more the possibilities and the 
opportunities a house organ provides 
for bringing the members of the store, 
both employers and employees, into 
a more closely knit organization. Here 
is an inexpensive and effective medium 
for the solution of many of the store’s 
personnel and promotion problems. 


CHANNING E. SWEITZER 


The unexpected passing of Channing 
E. Sweitzer, managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
was a great shock to his many friends. 
As an honorary member of the Eta Mu 
Pi fraternity, Mr. Sweitzer was very 
close to the School of Retailing and 
made the resources of his office always 
available to students. 
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Requirements for Teachers of Mer- 
chandising and Salesmanship in the 


New York City High Schools 





HAROLD SCHOR 


Here is a carefully checked statement of interest to every student of retailing 
contemplating a teaching career. 


The complex requirements set up for 
prospective teachers of merchandising 
and salesmanship in the New York City 
high schools have now become clearly 
established. The subjects-taught under 
this classification, however, are not yet 
standardized, although the preparation 
of a tentative syllabus is nearing com- 
pletion. Opinion among authorities is 
divided on the issue of whether the high 
schools should undertake specific “job 
training” or should give the student 
background material and general in- 
formation only. 

Specific requirements for prospective 
regular teachers, substitute teachers, 
and teachers in training are: 


REGULAR TEACHER 


1. Age: 21 to 40. 

2. Preparation: a baccalaureate degree (or 
equivalent preparation). 

3. In addition to the degree, 30 points in ap- 
proved courses. These may consist of: 

a) Commercial courses on the graduate 
or undergraduate level, or 

b) Graduate courses creditable to a 
master’s degree. 

4. This preparation must include twelve 
points in appropriate courses in the fol- 
lowing fields, including one course in each 
of such fields: 

a) History, philosophy, principles, 
and/or problems of education 


b) Adolescent development or educa- 
tional psychology 

c) General methods or educational meas- 
urements 

d) Special methods of teaching the 
subject 


5. One year of experience in teaching mer- 


chandising and salesmanship in grades 
above 8B or in college is required; or two 
years of such teaching in schools; or five 
years of teaching any subjects. 


. An applicant may offer, in lieu of fifteen 


of the additional thirty points required 
under preparation, one year of approved 
and appropriate occupational experience. 

a) Any kind of selling (wholesale or re- 

tail) will satisfy this requirement. 

6) A definite merchandising position 

such as buyer or assistant buyer will 
satisfy the requirement, but purely 
clerical experience or work such as 
packing or delivery is not acceptable. 
Any one offering experience other 
than a or b, who believes that it 
might satisfy, should consult a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners at 500 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
It should also be noted that this 
must be compensated experience of 
at least 1,200 clock hours within a 
period of not less than twelve con- 
secutive calendar months. 


~— 
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d 


~~ 


7. The above preparation must also include 


a minimum of 42 points in technical courses 
which substantially meet the following: 
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wae vanced written composition and business 
Merchandising and sales- English requirements. The School of 
manship.............. 12 16 Retailing course known as Store Man- 
Business law............ + 6 , : 
Dudhives ‘wiahagement and agement and Operation has at one time 
organization........... 2 4 been accepted for business management 
Business mathematics or and organization. Also, Retail Mer- 
commercial arithmetic.. 4 6 chandising, a three-point course, has 
pews banking and ‘6- oe been accepted as three points of credit 
miiaitiiahe eet... 2 4 toward the four-point requirement of 
Advanced written compo- business mathematics. 
ME Rue. Pou4605 & 2 4 Whether or not the Board of Examin- 
Business English......... ’ 4 ers will in the future accept these sub- 


When the above minimum, totaling 
thirty points, has been completed, and 
when in addition six points more are 
completed within the limits of the maxi- 
mum, the applicant may then select 
the remaining six points necessary to 
complete the 42 required from any of 
the above groups, even though this 
exceeds the above maximum. To illus- 
trate, when the minimum has been com- 
pleted, one may choose two additional 
points of business English, and four 
more of merchandising and salesman- 
ship. These are within the bounds of 
the maximum. The remaining six 
points necessary to complete the require- 
ment may then be selected from the 
merchandising and salesmanship group. 

The Board of Examiners has been 
known to permit substitutions for some 
of the above courses, but only where the 
applicant can prove that the subject 
matter in the course he is offering for 
substitution substantially covers the 
same material that the above named 
courses would ordinarily include. Like- 
wise, if part of a course can be shown to 
cover the same material, credit may be 
granted proportionally. The Board has 
been known to permit, for example, the 
usual freshman college composition 
course to be substituted for the ad- 


stitutions is impossible to determine. 
It may be that in certain cases the 
Board may permit them, and in others 
it may not, depending upon the other 
qualifications the applicant may pos- 
sess. It would be wise, then, to consult 
with a member of the Board of Examin- 
ers about any substitutions which may 
be contemplated. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


The requirements for substitute are 
identical with those for regular as shown 
above with two exceptions. These are: 


1. The requirement of thirty points of 
courses in excess of the baccalaureate 
degree is eliminated, but 42 points in 
technical courses are required. 

2. The teaching-experience requirement as 
given is substituted by the following: one 
year of teaching. Six points of observa- 
tion and supervised practice teaching may 
be offered in lieu of the required experience 
in teaching. 


The age limits for substitutes are 18 to 
41. 


TEACHER IN TRAINING 


The requirements for teacher in train- 
ing are somewhat less exacting than 
those for the other two grades. The 
official Board of Examiners circular 
reads: “A baccalaureate degree (or 
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equivalent preparation) with 36 semester 
hours (points) in appropriate courses in 
the subject. These courses may be 
undergraduate, graduate, or extension 
courses.” The “appropriate courses” 
mentioned are, of course, to be selected 
from the same list as given above for 
regular teachers. The age limits for 
teachers in training are 18 to 31. 

Skeleton curricula that meet the city 
requirements for students at New York 
University may be obtained from the 
Dean of the School of Retailing. Each 
individual case, however, requires some 
individual adjustment, and prospective 
candidates are advised to confer with 
the dean of this school before register- 
ing for the courses indicated. 


REMUNERATION OF TEACHERS 


1. Teacher in training—$4.50 per day 
of actual service 

2. Substitute teacher—$8.50 per day 
of actual service 

3. Regular teacher—salary begins at 
$2,148 per annum and increases at 
rate of $156 annually until it 
reaches the maximum of $4,500 


Examinations 


The license examinations for teachers 
are divided into four types: (1) written, 
(2) oral, (3) practical teaching test, (4) 
physical. 

Written. Separate written examina- 
tions are given for each of the three 
classes of teachers. The teacher in 
training, however, who has completed a 
year of satisfactory service in that capac- 
ity, may secure a license as substitute 
without further examination, provided 
all conditions have been made up, and 
the usual requirements for substitute 
completed. However, one may take 


the regular examination given for sub- 
stitute without having previously served 
as a teacher in training. 

The Board of Examiners officially 
outlines the scope of the merchandising 
and salesmanship examination as fol- 
lows: 


1. Theory and practice with underlying 
psychology in the fields of wholesale, specialty, 
and retail selling as well as general business in- 
formation including elementary law and book- 
keeping 

2. The functions, organization, and prac- 
tices of distribution agencies as well as applied 
arithmetic 

3. The goods of commerce, including proc- 
esses, elementary textile chemistry, and applied 
art 


Time allowed for answering questions 
is usually three hours, and 25 minutes 
additional is given for revising English. 
The following note is appended to 
examination papers: 


Notre: No examination paper is passable 
unless it meets the minimum standard required 
both for content and for language. Answer 
papers are rated twice: 

First for content; second for written English, 
including sentence structure, grammar, spelling, 
idiomatic usage, diction, punctuation, and 
capitalization. Candidates are therefore ap- 
prized of the importance of revising their 
written English in the time allowed for this 
purpose. Answers should be phrased in full- 
sentenced continuous discourse, unless an out- 
line is specifically called for. 


Oral. The oral examination and in- 
terview test do not vary in difficulty or 
scope with the different grades. How- 
ever, the standards set for the different 
grades do vary. In other words, while 
the oral examination itself may be the 
same, the teacher-in-training candidate 
will not be expected to pass with as high 
a rating as the substitute or regular. In 
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the case of the teacher-in-training li- 
cense, if the applicant taking the oral 
examination does not pass satisfactorily, 
but shows possibilities for improvement, 
the Board may pass him conditionally— 
this condition to be satisfactorily made 
up before the substitute license is 
granted. The applicant for regular 
license must, of course, repeat the oral 
examination as well as the written. 

In recent years the oral has become 
increasingly difficult—and may elimi- 
nate all but the most thoroughly quali- 
fied applicants. Under no circumstances 
should the importance of this examina- 
tion be overlooked. The sooner one 
begins preparing for this examination, 
the better chance he has of passing it. 
Speech defects cannot be cured over- 
night—and it is often a matter of years 
before chronic defects can be overcome. 
It is suggested that any one preparing to 
teach, regardless of his confidence in the 
matter, should consult a member of the 
public-speaking department at the New 
York University School of Education. 
Dr. D. I. Mulgrave, head of the depart- 
ment, will give a diagnostic test to any 
student in the University at any time. 
She will recommend the proper treat- 
ment for difficulties, and if necessary 
recommend the proper clinical courses 
given by the University. 

The following speech standards must 
be met: voice: pleasant, audible, culti- 
vated in inflection, free of nasality, 
harshness, monotony or high pitch; 
speech: distinct, sincere, free from glar- 
ing errors in foreignisms and vulgarisms; 
“ng difficulty”; “t,” “d,” substitutions 
and marked lisp should bar the appli- 
cant. 

The oral examination consists of two 
parts, an oral reading test and an inter- 
view. The reading test sometimes takes 


the following form: The applicant is first 
asked to read aloud several paragraphs 
of written material. In his own words, 
he is asked to explain the gist of this 
material. The subject of the paragraphs 
may or may not describe some phase of 
retailing. It is suggested that a good 
way of preparing for this quiz is to 
practise reading aloud such material as 
newspaper editorials; then, without re- 
ferring to the text, to jot down their 
main points and subheadings; then, to 
check back to the original to see if 
anything of importance has been omitted 
or main thoughts missed; and, finally, to 
repeat the gist of the editorial orally to 
some one who has not read it. 

The second part consists of an informal 
interview during which the examiner en- 
gages the applicant in free conversation 
in an effort to test his personality under 
normal conditions. The topic is, of 
course, broached by the examiner and 
may cover anything from the applicant’s 
hobbies to a discussion of current poli- 
tical and economic events. 

Physical. The physical examination 
is the same for all grades of teachers, 
but whereas the Board might pass a 
teacher in training or a substitute appli- 
cant who did not fully meet all require- 
ments, it does not make exceptions for 
applicants for the regular license. The 
Board of Examiners defines the grounds 
for rejection in the physical examination 
as follows: 


1. Impaired vision or hearing 

2. Deformities of limbs or body that would 
interfere with successful performance of the 
normal duties of a teacher 

3. History of attacks of fainting, uncon- 
sciousness, etc. 

4. Minimum stature (in stocking feet): 
women, 4’ 10’; men, 5’ 

5. Marked overweight or underweight with 
regard to stature 
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6. Facial blemishes or deformities of body 
or limbs that are aesthetically objectionable 

In general, any organic or physical condition 
which in the opinion of the Board’s examining 
physician is likely to militate against an appli- 
cant’s success in sustaining the strain of class- 
room work and cause frequent absence, lack of 
energy, or early retirement would be a ground 
for rejection in the physical examination. 


It is suggested that any prospective 
teacher in doubt as to his ability to pass 
the physical examination should consult 
Dr. G. G. Deaver of the New York 
University School of Education. 

Practical. The practical examination 
is given only to applicants for the regular 
license. They are given forty-five min- 
utes in which to prepare a classroom 
lesson on any subject in retailing that 
the examiner may assign, and then con- 
duct that lesson before a high-school 
class. This examination is only given 
after successful completion of the writ- 
ten and oral tests. 

Future Examinations. The Board of 


Book 


Occupations in Retail Stores, by Dorothea 
de Schweinitz (a study sponsored by 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the United States 
Employment _ Service). Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Company, 1937, 347 pages. 


Miss de Schweinitz should be congratulated 
upon the splendid contribution to the literature 
on retail distribution that is made in Occupations 
in Retail Stores. The book is a result of a study 
of some 363 retail firms operating 3,820 individ- 
ual stores and employing over 61,000 individuals. 
It describes working conditions, employee dis- 
tribution, and occupation as they exist cur- 
rently in the field. 

The book’s chief contribution is its descrip- 
tions of store jobs. Information on this im- 


Education releases bulletins to the 
newspapers concerning forthcoming ex- 
aminations at least a month, and usu- 
ally more, in advance of the date of the 
examination. The home edition of The 
Sun carries all such bulletins on its 
school page. The Chief, a weekly paper 
for those interested in civil service, also 
carries these bulletins and other perti- 
nent information. It appears on most 
newsstands on Fridays. 

Applicants who have successfully 
passed the written and oral merchandis- 
ing examinations, as well as the physical 
test, are usually appointed in rapid 
order, so that for the next few years 
there is little likelihood of having to wait 
long for an appointment. In contrast 
to the other teaching fields in New York 
City, merchandising and salesmanship 
present a most unusual opportunity to 
any one who is interested in teaching as 
a profession. 


Reviews 


portant aspect of retailing has been sadly lacking 
in the past. Miss de Schweinitz describes 
practically every conceivable type of job in- 
volved in operating a store from the manager 
down to the porter. Each job covers, in addi- 
tion to a thorough description, all qualifications 
of the job, including sex, age, education, ex- 
perience, personal qualities, and so forth. 
Potential earnings, promotional possibilities, 
and disadvantages of the job are also pointed 
out. 

Occupations in Retail Stores should prove a 
handy reference book for libraries, schools, and 
employment and placement bureaus. It should 
prove beneficial also to students of retailing and 
to employees of retail stores who are anxious to 
learn more about the business of store operation. 

O. P. R. 
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The Psychology of Selecting Employees, by 
Donald H. Laird. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937, 311 pages. 


Students who are familiar with Dr. Laird’s 
book The Psychology of Selecting Men will be 
happy to learn that the author has recently 
published a new and revised edition under the 
title The Psychology of Selecting Employees. 
The new book is well charted and illustrated 
and deals comprehensively with the problems 
of employing people. 

Retail students and personnel workers will 
find Dr. Laird’s chapters on individual differ- 
ence, the interview, and psychological listing 
particularly interesting and stimulating. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the limited 
knowledge that still exists in the field of selection 
technique and employment psychology. 

O. P. R. 


Buying for Retail Stores, by Norris A. 
Brisco and John W. Wingate. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
1937, 565 pages. 


The organized body of knowledge embracing 
the field of retail merchandising can no longer be 
combined in a single book of reasonable length. 
It is necessary to give specialized treatment to 
the following: buying, control, and selling. 

This new book gives complete treatment of 
the buying function. It replaces the authors’ 
older work, Retail Buying. But it is in no 
sense simply a revision, rather an entirely new 
treatment of the problems of what, when, where 
and how to buy. 

Not only are established facts and methods 
carefully organized but new developments are 
amply considered. The following are repre- 
sentative: the Robinson-Patman Act, Fair 
Trade Laws, the Consumer Movement, and the 
Fashion Originators’ Guild. 

The book is designed as a text for college 
classes in buying and retail marketing. It will 
also prove of great value to the junior executive 
who is preparing himself to buy goods for resale. 


Principles of Advertising, by H. K. 
Nixon. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1937, 
482 pages. 


In the last few years many good books on 
advertising principles have been published. 
Hence some people will question the need for 
another book in this field. After delving into 
Dr. Nixon’s new book, however, the skeptic 
will be convinced that no advertising bookshelf 
is complete without a copy. 

The book is represented as a textbook for an 
introductory course in advertising. This is an 
underestimation of the value of the work. It 
is true that two features of Principles of Ad- 
vertising, its logical, progressive organization of 
material and its clear, thorough explanation of 
principles, fit it particularly well for use as a 
textbook. In addition, the book has several 
features that make it deserve careful reading 
by experienced advertising practitioners. 

Chief among the virtues of Principles of 
Advertising is the iact that each of the subjects 
covered in the twenty-one chapters is brought 
up-to-date with current practices. The author 
made surveys among scores of advertising prac- 
titioners in order to learn the most widely ap- 
proved techniques at the present time. To 
ensure a practical approach, he later submitted 
his manuscript to these authorities for comment 


and criticism. 
C. M. E., Jr. 


Problems in Retail Merchandising, by 
John W. Wingate and Elmer O. 
Schaller. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, 1937, 219 pages, revised 
edition. 


This book presents a collection of problems 
covering various phases of retail merchandising. 
The problems have been used successfully for 
six years in colleges and stores. Most are of a 
mathematical nature, but some involve legal 
matters in regard to which there is ample prec- 
edent for uniform decisions. Others involve 
the analysis of figures rather than their manipu- 
lation. 

The general plan differs from the original 
edition in that it gives an example and solution 
to each type of problem presented, followed by 
an additional problem for the student to solve 
independently. At the end of each section, 
additional practice problems for drill purposes 
are provided. 














